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helped to make the native races inefficient. Now, however, it denies to
the Soviet Republic the chance to develop strong colonies like Canada
and New Zealand, which in some respects excel their mother country.
Starting from Moscow, the early center of the old Russian Empire, the
Russians found that on the northeast they soon reached a region too cold
for agriculture, and to the southeast a region too dry. Only in a relatively
narrow strip to the east is the country favorable, and even this strip grows
narrower until it ends at Lake Baikal.

A and B. Plants and Animals. Another disadvantage appears in the
plants and animals. England's expansion enabled her to draw on all
sorts of new foodstuffs and raw materials. That of Russia in early days,
to be sure, brought her the wheatfields of the region north of the Black Sea
and of western Siberia, but in both regions the scarcity of winter rain
and the frequency of droughts cause the yield per acre to be pitifully low.
In later times Russia did indeed acquire the regions now called Turkmeni-
stan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan, as well as Transcaucasia south of the
Elburz Mountains. There cotton, and many fruits such as the peach and
melon, can be raised. It is even possible to raise tea in a small highly
protected area between the eastern end of the Black Sea and the Elburz
Mountains. Such conditions furnish a stimulus to trade and transporta-
tion as well as to agricultural development, but the possibilities are rela-
tively small.

C. Man and His Handicaps. 1. OVERPOPULATION. Some of the great-
est handicaps of Russia are overpopulation, low productivity per acre and
per man, and scarcity of work in winter. Overpopulation among the
agricultural section of the community is one of the world's great curses.
In China, India, and Japan, and to a less degree in such regions as Ger-
many and France, it has arisen from the gradual growth of population
without any corresponding increase in the area of cultivable land. When
people see large areas of uncultivated land they are inclined to think that
the farmers might cultivate far more than they do, and thus might main-
tain a much higher standard of living. As a matter of fact, most of the
uncultivated land in practically all parts of the world is in one way or
another of poorer quality than that which is now cultivated. It can
indeed be used for crops, but unfavorable conditions of slope, soil,
drainage, climate, or location in respect to markets cause the return from
a given amount of labor to be less than from the land now in use. In
other words, if people cultivate this extra land they have to lower their
standards of living. This is eminently the situation in Russia. Although
most people do not recognize it, that country is badly overpopulated
according to the standards of living prevailing in the United States or
western Europe,